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Rapidly changing organizational systems and 
individual demands, as outlined by Alvin Toffler in "Future Shock," 
call for a unique flexibility in change strategies* Although theatre, 
as reflected in the degree of support by the national budge.t, is not 
considered a high priority item, it can provide a valuable social 
function, Wi-th the increasing use of ad hoc organizations to de^l 
with the problems of accelerating change, individuals must learn to 
function within changing systems in both their individual lives and 
in organizations. By its very nature, th€l theatre production is an ad 
hoc organization which demands new socializations, a state t)f 
continuous learning, and synergenic problem solving skills* As such, 
it can provide" an experience capable of increasing individual 
flexibility. An experimental design involving the testing of students 
before and after involvement in directing and theatre productions on 
K.W, Schaie's Test of Behaviotal Rigidity reveals increased personal 
flexibility after theatre experiences* The social utility of theatre 
can be demonstrated, therefore, in an objective manner* (KS) 
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• No..' p'.-rspoft1ve'-> arc frr^crJer of tlic dd-y. Jr>-(jo^ of Alvin 
lof'^ ■• s riiVi'Rt S\,XZ ooi^staritly as people try to sort out what ^ 

r ,':'iiVig' and *.'!•(■; wc am going. As fcffler iutiii^Us', cli !',c,e 
•,<„ • .iviiu] i'^ s'r,r\v,y diiMC .si'^ns of lil";' that chinn: bccoi' .es- u'h.oTI . 
T,,- ..rii.oii or ci.ihcje (.:n o.V'-.- f.'Lin-c -.rna, eatress ov.ir1o.vK, ii>^lesb 
a (1 !i'--rs!;f'" Li nakes cltc!nn-> otceptablc. 

Hiis i' d |\^,ilion papor J .■iii;g\.Mn Qrcr,.ir"i i ntens-; l,v cluir'-:^ 
ana J-- >,red for a new H-r.-rc'.',^.; vf. Hy r.pc'.idl roi.-^oni is prini-trily 
edicalir.-.3i theatre. The uro'.'ing pror^scrc in cdur.-,.ion from tl,<: need 
for ,in:.lit-i:ation of projr-ims, the #iarid for acccnatab i]i ty, "ii^ thi? 

iinplcac-utation of dBcision-iruiMng forn-./ics, has forcd a search for 

a nf.7 perspective. 

li.'.cr sci:'-r?tr c*r-c c.orv -vc- ("ipten''dce" te use M.vJcr.i ja.-Jji ) 
ir, the dilcrnna of -ducaticrn thcat--e's j'is tification. First, ilhe 
fiilurc as suggested by Alvin iofi !er is forcituj w.- to consider 90,11s 
and n-ic- ;ties. Nc.<io.;al priori-ties do sur,ye3t the directior. or the 
natton. Whrre theatre is in the nl^onal sche>.ie-of-t!Hngs detern-ines our 
chDnces for survival. Seccndly, organization must receiveffour attention 
as th.e future forc>bly imposes nan's interdependence on the entire world. 
As an'aMateur in the area of organization, I beT|eve that an organizdLiot.al 
perspociive' of the theatre offers some unique possibilities. Thirdly, in 
a-future of rapidly changing organizations, the individual who must be able 
to function in rapidly changing organizational environments needs special 
attention. Future organizations will need individuals who arc prepared to 
inunction in organizcitions and in change. Ecflicational theatre can have sonr 
unique contribut^ion?^ to make to the future organizations. 



Alvin Toffler, in FUTURE SHOXfK ,- speaks. of the Specialist's defensive 
strategy: 

. "The specialist doesn't block out all novel ideas or 
inforifiation. Instead he energetically attempts to- keep 
pace With change -- but only in a specific narrow sector 
of life." (1) ' • • 

• * * 

The result of the specialist's view is that: 

"He m^y awake one morning to find his specialty obsolete 
or transformed beyond recognition by events exploding 
outside his 'field of vision.-" (2)- 

Theatre is a specialty. In most cases, theatre demands virtually all 

our "attentiorv just to keep theatre happening. Events exploding outside 

our vision may be bracketting us *as army artillery brac'kets around & 

target area before blasting the objective 'out of existence> The position- 

of educational theatre is completely exposed. 

Like all of the humanities, we have built our justifications out of 

paper. Many humanistic words have,been written about theatre and its 

ya'lues. Basic to virtually alT humanistic justification is the 'castor 

oil' theory — take it,, it's good for you. In our creative innoncence, 

we assume that the policy-makers will uijd'erstand. The policy-makers do 

not undeB^stand our tracts. Explanations without verification hold 

littlevalidity: Policy-makers, juggling an impossible number of demands 

on national prforities,^have to have some conccete means of establishing 

priorities. One means of establishing priorities with some sort of 

objective jOdgement is the computer-based PPBS — PlanningrProgramming- 

Budget-System. That system demands quantifiable^factoring. A second 

l35S objective means of establishing priorities develops from political 

sources -- lobbying and pressure. Government agency specialists and national 

association representatives do not build the pressure that a grassroots" 

movement does. We can no longer let Geo'rge, or Martha, represent theatre. 



Each of us mus^ contact our legislators at -home. We must ^eak in a 
language which legislators can understand. Cynicism or naivete won't do. 
. Theatre must have*a definite place in the national priorities t<S survive. 

The priority status of any national 'concern is establftehed by its 
.social .utility'. The arts and the hunfinities do have a priority, and 
theatre has a priority. That priority is reflected in the national budget. 
The^Na^tional Endowment for the Arts and the National Endowment for the 
'Humanities have" estimated budgets fo> 1976 total lirrgattout eighty million ' 
'($80 million) eac^|^' That sounds like a lot of national "interest, urttjl you 
remember that the total estimated national .budget for 1976 is $349-.4 
billion. These figures tell us»-th,at the arts and" humanities each have 
a natioaa-l -priority ranking of .02% -- that's two' one-hundredth'.s ofi 
one percent. Theatre programs^ mostly professional theatre, receive 
7.4% of the National Endowm^t for th^rts| budget. That's ..002% 
(two one-thousandth's of one. percent) of the national priority and 
interest. 

A potential spurce of^fimding for educational ' theatre is through 
'the Arts ^"nd Horhanities staff of the- U.S. Office of Education. The 
Office bf Education's estiifiated bi^dget is $6.5 billion out/f •t<ffe total- 
$349.4 billion budget. Education funding' is avail ableNtirough the budgets 
of other agencies raising the total national commi tmerjt^o education 
to a proposed $7.4 billion in 1976. The Arts and Humanities staff ^ in the 
U.S. Office of Education has F>Qt yet been a^e to determine how much federal 
education money is actually going into the arts and humanities from their 
agency. (There is a direct allottiflent of $100,000 to each state for the 
"~*arts and humanities in education. There iS $750,000 earmarked for artt? 



and humanities special projects*) The Nationa^l Institute of Education if 
handles all r.esearch^de\^lopment funds for the;U-S. Office of Education; 
but the National Los4ute of Education hSs no funds — no priority ~ 
for research and development o'f the arts and humanities in education, 
these budget figures suggest that the arts and the hiiinani.ties .rank low 
on the priority scale of national social utility. ' . ' 

We can shout, we can Scream. We can lay down »and kick our ,feet. 

♦ 

We won't raise a bump^ in*the nationcil priority. If w? do not raise that 
priority, al"i: the humanistic -justifications 'in the world ijay not save - 
theatre in education if present trends continue. * \ ^ 

EconotTyc pressures and the derqand for change are pressing hard on 
the educational ' system. We must begfn to fo.nmulat? some concrete infor- 
mation which, js meaningful to. policyrmakers. We must 'demonstra'te our 
.social util-ity, or one morning wie shall wake up extinct. 

Finding the- language of economics and politic? will be. extremely 

difficult ^br those of ijs".in"the arts and the humanities. We have 

;* ' ^ \ ' 

allowed businessmen; poli tician^and bureaucrats to come to us to Vearn 

our viewpoint. Tf;iese persons have had to learn^our humanistic language. 

Most of us have not even attempted ^to learn the language of business 

and, politics. That innocent snobbery, that hubris, may spell tra'gedy for 

theatre in education unless we change our perspective. ^ 

« * * 

. By adopting a perspective common to business and government, we^niay 
be able to communicate and share. We may even reveal a strong social 
justification for theatre's survival. 

The most common feature between theatre and the worlds of business 



-and government is the fact that we function in organizations.. Jhe 
perspective T am proposing^ to take is organizational, 

Reading a number of booj<s on organization and management, as well 
as a number of articles in these fields, I dis^ov^Ved that some theatre^s 
organizational problems are the same problems as management experiences 
in business and goverwment. In some ca'ses, I discovered that the mere 
fact that a large and complex orgianizatipn gets anything done verges 
on the tncredible. In other cases, I discovered there are some manage- 
ment problems which theatre solves with hardly a second thought. 

Assuming an organizational perspective require? a view of the 
organization as a whole . We need to study what makes tfie organization 
of the theaire' work. . . * . ^ , ^ / 

By jts very natOre, organization is basedycrirv< cultural assumption^ 
about "the ways things should be" ~ t\ie wa^^ople join together to 
do something, Cultural assumptions are <)ur reality: consequently, they 
. are extremely difficult ^td identify and examined Because of our experience 

and" knowledge about theatre organization, we assume that our organization . 

K . • , , \ ' ^ - 

wiVl work. Because our organization's busiryess is .magical "making 
things appear to be happenijig for the first tinie^" j;he organization is 
, ^ hidden. I have not yet been at^le to find much material on theajfre as 
an 6rganizatNpn in over a year of searching. A book reporting a ^ • 
^ s^posium on "The Creative Organization" (3) fails to mention tfx^atre. 
Perhaps we are do incr-pw' magic too well. Organizational spectalilsts 
.asrsuine tFie arts .^m^'not contribute anything to their "real" world. Such 

— m-^ ' ' ^ ' 

an assumption nt^^fbe a mistake.- . 



Organizations everywhere are changing* They must change in order^, 
to do today*s work. Peter F** DruckeV*, a managment authority, observes, 
"Orgahizationvare always in danger of being* overwhelmed by yesterday's' 
tasks and being rendered sterile by them." (4) Managers i.n '"business, govern- 
ment and manx social agencies are furiously changing parts of the structure 
in an effort to make organization work* Musical offices,- or office roulette, 
seem to )/e the order of the day. This condition'^^'eflected by a man with . 
the stdAure of Robert M. HutchinS publishing an article entitled, 

''Ml pur Institutions are in Disarray." (5) If organisations do not work, 

/ * * 
eyeryonre is in trouble* ; 

Changing the structural ^pieces of organizations may no-t be the 

answer- .The current parcidigm of organization as a bureaucratic system 

•remains. Toff\er, in- FUTURE SHOCK , sets out the three basic character- 

isticS of bureaucracy: * » 

"First in this particular system of organization, the individual 
^--tias traditionally occupied a sharply defined slot in^a division 
0^ labor. Second, he fit into a vertical hierarcy, a chain 
of cpmmarid running from, the boss down the lowliest menial. Third, 
his organizational relationships ... tended toward pernnanerwe." (6) 

That .permanence inherent in bureaucratic organization is incapable of ] 
functioning in a rapidly changing environment. * - 

*Toffler tells us that Ihe future is demanding organizational ad 
liocacy. The'bu^aycratic orga)iiza^1on is designed with all problems 
anticipated. The system is set to handle problems in a routine manner. 
However, elxponential change in all ptoses of life causes problems 
in dimensions hot anticipated by th§ bureaucratic structures. Temporary 
organizations task forces, planning groups, action groups ~ are ^ 
springing up to deal with specific problems-. When the group's purpose " 



i-s achieved, it dissolves. Organizations and individuals in such change 

condition? are threatened with future shock. 

What may b'e reljuired is a new paradigm <)f human organization. A 

paradigm establishes a new perspective, a new view point. A paradigm, 

in a scientific sense, can be "an object for further articulation and speci- 

fication under new or more stringent .conditions,.." (7) 

Theatre can offer an operational paradigrtf of human organization. 
, As a paradigm for, future organizations, the theatre may be able 

to offer .dimensions of ad hocacy not possible in Q|h^r^rganizations. 

The theatrp is essentially an ad hoc producing organization. In ecohomic 
'terms, it is a client-centered .organizatioh performing a service on a 

schedule. Asjin ''open-System" .organization, most theatrd^adapt naturally 

to ther external environmental pressures. Each production, in most 
'theatre, demands adairttons in organizational structures, taskSf> ^nd 

personnel . • 

Theatre is essentially a synergetic organization; that i?; theatre 
produces through cooperative force. Synergy in the theatre forms and 
dissolveg^with every production. If we, could identify the source of 
theatre*s synergy in ad hocacy and bottle it, theatre should have justi- 
fication for more than mere Existence. , y 

^With the increasing use of ad hoc organizations to deal with the 
unique problems ^caused by accelerating change, ^individuals must learn 
function in change in their own lives^nd within changing organizations. 
Warren Bennis, one 'of the. foremost authorities 6^ organizations and change, 
projected that there are six requirement oKobjectiyes for training the 
individual^ 
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1. 'Training for change,.. we shoyld be trained in an attitude 
toward inquiry and "novelty rather than the particular 

, Content of a job. . . 

2. Systems Counseling. . .In the new organizations, where roles 
will be constantly changing and certainly ambiguous, where 
change in one sub-sysjtem will clearly affect other sub- 
systems, where. diverse and multi-national activities 
have to be co-ordinated and integrated, where individuals ^ 
?ngage simultaneously in multiple roles and group memberships 
(and role conflict is e'ndemic), a systems viewpoint must 
be developed. . . , 

3- Changing Motivations. . .training needs for attitudes about , 
continuing education so that it is not considered a 'Vetread'' 
or a "repair factory," but a natural and inescapable aspecj: ' 
of work... 

4. Social ization^of Adults. .. (adults in changing orq'anizattons 
must form new socializations, new roles, readily). . .Most 
certainly, we are^fraid of socialization for. adults, as tf 
it implies the c^ger of a delayed childhood disease, like 
whooping cough- 

5. Developing pribl em-solving teams. ..One of 'the most difficult 
challenges fow the training ^and development manager will be 
the task of promoting' conditions for effective col]lboratton 
or building s^ergetic teams..'. 

6. Developing Sibrarorganizational goals and commitments... 
What worries nie about 6rganizati^ of the futurei of special- 
ized professionals- and an international executive staff, is 
that their professional and regioniil .outlook brings along 

. with it only a relative truth and a distortion of reality. .. (8) - 

Three of Bennis* requirements deal with the basic attitudes of an individual 
capable of functioning in change. The individual must have (1) an attitude 
toward inquiry and novelty, (2) an attitude toward, continuing l«arn1ng,^ 
and (3) a capacity to form new socializations. The other three character- 
istics of Benni^* individual of the future ~ (1) a systems perspective, 
(2) functiohing in problem-solving teams, and (3) developing 'Supra- 
organizational goals and commitments — are directly related to tHe 
individual functioning in organizations. 
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Experience forms a person's expectations and perceptions. Common 

* 

sense suggests that if a person's organizational experience is limited 
to a large number of permanent bureaucratic organizations,^ that person's 
cultural assumptions^te based on hierarchy, division of labor, and 
permanence. Rigidity of these organizational assumptions can set 
individuals on a eourse toward "future shock" jn an age of ad hocacy. 

If the forecasts of Toffler anti Bennis are y^lid, what is needed 
is a method to train individuals with the capaci]^ies to function in 
future organizations. # : ^ ¥ 

I betieve we have such an. fexperience-b^sed education organization. 
We call it "tKeatre". ' . • -v;, - 

Consider the kind'^of organi2ationdl experience in the theatre: 

1. Theatre as^an ad hoc organization. forms around the production 

of a pla^. The variety of productions depends upon the theatre's 
capacities to work with a variety of theatrical styles or 
forms. ^Each production; tends to develop some variation in or 
organization. Only /in a veryjarge theatre program would there 
* be a tendency to allow, or encourage^specialities for individuals. 

2. In most educational theatre, e)ery production demands new 
socializations, yarious productions can demand varijous 
leadership styles of the director. Prbjiuction demand^' usualJy 
mean that tasks' change. The flow of personnel througfl the 
theatre during\the various productions does necessitajle some 
change in relationships. Actors change roles. Many people 
with some theatre experience end up in multiple tasks? in 

one production, or in several concurrent productions^ 

,3. E^h production demands a state of continuous learning in the 
the^re. Utew skills roust be learned, old skills mUSt be improved 
or extended* New informatioa ~ artistic, historical, 
political, social, economic, psychological ~ must^be absorbed 
Different viewpoints must be worked out a'hd established- Ne*; 
materials are often explored ^nd^used. ^ ) ' 

4. Each production Is, in fact^ a synergetic problem-^solving 
experience. Synergetic , refers to an organizational "capacity 
for turning selfish or unselfish individual motives to the 
benefit of all..." (9) Theatre happens because of its 
natural .syiiergy. Each production is a problem, and team 
effort is required if theatre is to happeij. How ntany people 
who afe involved. in theatre for^evert twa or three productions 
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walk away without a somewhat better capacity to solve 
problems? 

5. Developing supra-organizational goals and commitments 

is another. phenomenon of theatre. The supra-organizational 
goal is "theatre". Few individuals are involved in theatre 
for long remain rigid in their commitment to one theatre-. / 
There is much room for conjecture, and study, as to how and 
why "theatre" becomes supra-organizational. 

6. A "systems" perspective within the organization of theatre 
should be most natural. Experience with several of the • 
theatre's systems, or sub-Systems, should quickly identify the 
nature of the relationship between systems and sub-systems. 
Developing a systems concept in theatre might even increase- the 
speed with which our multiple activities are learned. 

From these general observations about the ad hocacy of theatre, questions 
form (1) does theatre really have an effect on the individual? (2) What 
kind of impact does theatre have on its participants? 

These questions led me to the Co-ordinator of the Psychology Depart- 
ment of Fairmont State College. My hypothesis is that" theatre experience 
does affect people's ability to deal with change. Dr. Robert Bauer V 
developed a pilot program to test this hypothesis. A pre-test and post-test 
was arranged using my directing class as the experimental group, with 
classes in psychology andj mathematics as the control groups. 

In the test battery usecl\ for this project, the basic test was the 
Test of Behavioral Rigidity developed by Dr. K. Warner Schaie at the 
University 6f Nebraska. The Test of Behavioral Rigidity i5 intended to ^ 
- identify individual. rigidity on a scale of very flexible to very rigid. 
Rigidity is defined as, "a tendency to perserverate and resist conceptual 
change, to resist ,the afcquifiition of new patterns of behavior, and to 
refuse to relinquish old and established pattews.'^ (10) 

' The students in the control grou$ ai]d the experimental group of 
theatre students began the Spring 'term at about the same level on the 
flexibility-rigidity scale. The theatre students werTinvolved in the 
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directing class and in several production experiences. In the post-test 

the ma^ematics and psychology students tested out as becoming more rigid. 

The experimental group of theatre students became more flexible. While 

our sampling in the theatre class turned out to be very low, due to 

schedi>ling problems and some resistance, there is stong suggestion that. 

m y. hypothesis ,isi valid. 

Th6re is a need for, an extensive testing program to find out whethe^^ 

these findings continue to hold validity. Such data could be the basis 

for establishing a sensible criteria* in accountability. Considering the 

viewpoint of Alice Rivlin,''an expert in planning and'^policy, 

"...a second set of objectives in education might loosely be 
called the 'ability to cop§^ .,an iiftportant objective of . > 
education is the development of self-confidence, a positive 
self-image, and the ability to deal with new situations. 
The* schools have often failed here. (11) 

and the increasing potential of future shbck,. educational leaders and 

'polity-makers wouTd be wise in reassessing their viewpoint of theatre 

in education. 

With this strong suggestion of theatre's impact on individuals, 
and on organizational viewpoint, theatre may truely offer a unique per-v 
spective about the future and organizations. Theatre can promote an 
experiential concfept of change on which individuals* can function, as well 
•as suggesting some of the human conditions and limits for future human 
organizations. ^ 

For those of us involved in educational theatre, this organTzational 
perspective need not jam our creativity or turn off the magic. We cannot 
justify an existence by producing quantities in the name of career 
education. Cultural education could soon be a luxury beyond apparent 
budget-capacities.. However, Warren Bennis' observation that 



"Expensive and time-consuming as it is, building a synergetic 
and -collaborative frameworks will become essential." (12) 

warns business and government that the individual prepared f Or changing 
organizations may have to be a justification. Theatre may be able to 
* ' • save time and money, Alvin Toffler's mentjon of theatre as an illustra- 

tion of an "action based group" in LEARNING FOR TOMORROW: THE ROLE OF 
THE FUTURE IN EDUCATION , (13) suggests an intuitive sense about thea^tre 
organization. By doing what we have been doing, with a focus on' 
organizational experience, we are already providing one of the most . 
important forms of education needed in^the future. 

For organizational specialists and other. social scientists, a 

r * 

new perspective about theatre as organization can provide a new source 
for information about humans in future human organizations. Alternatives 
for the change organization of the Nazi bureaucracy, described by Bruho 
Bettelheim in THE INFORMED HEART , (14) must be found. A constant changing of th 
pieces"" of the bureaucratic Structure will not change, and may increase, that 
V organization's rigidity. Such changes can Ifead individuals and organizations . 

into future shock. A change of perspective can provtde a new capacity 
for solving organizational problems. Sjnce management training often includes 
role-playing, simulation games, and game theory, a new perspective of theatre 
should not be too difficult for business and government. In an economy in 
which sixty-five percent of the work force is involved in service • 
industries, maintaining manufacturing ^assumptions of organization and 
performance seems risky. No alternative even theatre -- can bis assumed 
to be of no value. i 

♦ 

Bridges between the arts and the worlds of business and government 

must be built. We must communicate under, the threat of future shock in 

a future of increasing cl^ange. Business and governmeatx cannot afford 
** , * 

ERIC . U 
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• * 

to assu.. Uat the^pUy" of theatre v;enders theatre frivolous. Government, 
education leaders, in particular, cannot afford to assume that theatre is 
.erely a frill. Theatre cannot afford to assume the hubris of cult»ral 
snobbishness. .Goalsare a future business. We must for™ goals which also 
involve an on,ani.ation of the future. Without co«nication in a co«n 
perspecti ve . goal s *ay be formed whi ch cannot be met. 
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i APPENDIX 



PILOT STUDY OF INITIAL REPORT ON CHANGE EFFECTS OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 

By Dr. Robert Bauer 



When first appraoched by Mr. C. H. Swanson, the concepts developed 
in this paper appeared to warrant a pilot study. Therefore, this Appendix 
is a brief report of a- pilot study which has shown itself promising enough 
to need a more well-planned and detailed study. A cursory search of the 
theatre, educational, and psychological literature revealed no research 
is\ the area of individual (or group) change attributed to participation 
in the theatre. Of course, there is a volumious literature concerning 
individual change attributable to sensitivity training, T-groups, psycho- 
drama, skills training, education, etc., but nothing related to participat 
in the theatre. 

The~basic test selected for this project was the Test^of Behavioral 
Rigiuity. Thfe developer of t-he Test Behavi.oral Rigidity, K. W. Schaie, 

Ph. D^ , states, 

"One of the purposes of the present research edition is 
to facilitate investigations which may tie down some of the 
behavioral correlates of the TBR measures. Logical analysis 
of the experimental operations suggests the following 
description of the likely meaning of TBR factor scores. 

The 'Motor-cognitive rigidity' score indicates the individual's 
ability to shift without difficulty from one activity to another. 
■ It is a measure of effective adjustment to shift in familiar 
patterns and to .pontinuously changing situational dfemands. 

The 'Personality-perceptual rigidity' score seeks. to . 
indicate the individuaT's-ability to^ adjust readily to new swc, 
surroundings and change in cognitive' and environmental patterns. 
It seems to be a measure of the ability to perceive and adjust 
to ^ew and unfamiliar patterns and interpersonal situations. 

16 . . • . 
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The ^Psychomotor Speed' score indicates the individuars 
rate of emission of familiar cognitive responses. A high 
score would seem to imply superior functional effi<:ency in 
coping with familiar situations requiring rapid resp9nse 
and quick thinking. 

^Since all three factors are expressed in standard 
score form, their composite may be obtained simply by 
adding and dividing by three. This composite score may 
be interpreted as a general estimate of the indivdual . 
flexibility. 

The mean scaled scores may be interpreted by stating that 
that an individual as compared to the norm^ group may be « ' 

classified: 

If his score is 69 or below as very rigid 
I 70 to 79 as rigid 

80 to 89 as moderately rigid 

90 to 109 as average 

110 to 119 ' as moderately f*e'xible 

120 to 129 as flexible , • 

130 or above as very^^exible" (12) 

Two other tests were administered with the TBR to form a battery. 
These other tests were the California Personafi^ Inventory by H. 6. Gough, 
and The Group Personality Projective Test by R. N. Cassell and T. C. Kahn. 
Initial analyses of the performances on these tests are not yet available. 

Because of the small number of subjects a Statistical presentation 
is not made; although the data on tKe TBR does support the following 
descriptive information. Table I summarizes the findipgs. 

At the beginning of the study all'groups were statistically equal 
to each other on the pre-test. On the post-test, the math and psychology 
students increased in rigidity. The drartia students decreased in rigidity. 
One explanation of this change is attributable to theatre participation. 

These findings suggest the preparation of a souijd methodological 
design in the near future to determine the validity of participation. 
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It may very well be that participation in theatre may be more useful than 
any of us has realized. Theatre s e Tfic ie n c y can be demons trated,Vor 



•those who need (demand) it, in an objective manner. 



/ 
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